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For  our  last  meeting  of  the  winter  session  held  April  10,  we  invited  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Burnett  Flock,  Regina,  to  be  guest  speaker.  Mrs.  Flock  gave  us  a  most 
delightful  talk  on  Saskatchewan’s  Wild  Flowers,  which  was  illustrated  by  colour 
slides,  the  property  of  the  Regina  Natural  History  Society.  Her  talk  certainly 
aroused  much  interest  among  members  on  the  great  need  for  protecting  native  wild 
flowers . 

A  special  meeting  was  arranged  for  June  5,  at  which  WJD.  (Bill)  Carrick, 
recently  released  from  the  R.C.A.F.,  showed  his  outstanding  pictures  (movies  and 
’stills’)  of  bird  life  in  various  parts  of  Canada,  While  on  service  with  the 
Coastal  Command,  Mr,  Carrick  utilized  his  leave  to  obtain  unique  photographs  of  many 
of  Canada’s  less  familiar  sea  birds.  Of  particular  interest  to  prairie  naturalists 
are  his  pictures  of  nesting  shore  birds  at  Churchill  -  birds  most  of  us  know  only  as 
migrants  in  spring  and  fall. 


With  this  issue  of  the  ’’Blue  Jay”  we  are  losing  our  energetic  secretary, 

C.  Stuart  Houston,  who  will  be  starting  his  pre-medical  course  next  Fall.  Every 
reader  of  the  ’’Blue  Jay”  is  greatly  indebted  to  Stuart;  not  only  has  he  been  a  most  . 
enterprising  and  conscientious  secretary,  but  he  has  also  been  ’’printer  and  publisher!’ 
of  every  issue  of  our  bulletin.  When  our  executive  decided,  in  September  1942,  to 
publish  a  bulletin  for  the  exchange  of  records  with  other  naturalists  with  whom  we 
were  in  contact,  we  ’’ran  off”  75  copies  of  the  first  issue  and  felt  we  were  being 
extravagant  with  paper I  Since  then,  as  we  have  stated  before,  the  response  to  our  ; 

effort  has  been  far  greater  than  we  ever  anticipated,  with  the  result  that  the 
production  of  the  ’’Blue  Jay”  has  become  a  bigger  and  bigger  job  with  each  issue  - 
over  400  copies  of  this  July  issue  being  required.  However,  Stuart  has  stuck  most 
faithfully  at  the  task  and  is  deserving  of  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  every 
member. 

He  also  want  to  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  Harvey  Beck,  an  officer  who  has 
always  been  willing  to  undertake  all  the  odd  jobs  in  connection  with  the  ’’Blue  Jay” 
and  our  local  activities  in  Yorkton.  Harvey  plans  to  go  to  university  this  Fall 
and  make  entomology  his  career.  He  also  say  a  most  hearty  ’’Thank  you”  to  Neil  Black, 
another  Yorkton  member  who  has  been  a  most  dependable  worker.  Neil  is  also  entering 
pre-medicine.  The  best  of  luck  to  all  three  of  you,  we  are  going  to  miss  you  greatly. 


Chief  activities  of  the  Regina  Natural  History  Society  recently  have  been  in 
Connection  with  the  club’s  Hildlife  Sanctuary  in  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley.  A  ’’nature 
jlrail”  has  been  laid  out  with  many  trees,  shrubs  and  other  items  of  interest 
^Labelled  by  L.T.  Carmichael,  and  altogether  the  whole  project  presents  great 
possibilities. 


We  are  pleased  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Alberta  Natural  History  Society,  which 
is  functioning  actively  under  the  presidency  of  Kerry  Wood,  well  known  from  his 
radio  talks  on  wildlife.  This  spring  the  Alberta  Society  distributed  1500  Bird-box 
sheets  to  250  Alberta  schools.  (We  have  some  copies  of  this  excellent  sheet  for 
the  interest  of  members).  The  Secretary  of  the  Alberta  N.H.S,  is  E.R.  Hells, 

Red  Deer,  Alta. 


7/e  were  very  glad  that  B.l-7,  Cartwright,  Chief  Naturalist  for  Ducks  Unlimited, 
was  able  to  spend  two  days  in  Yorkton  early  in  June.  Y/e  were  also  glad  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Bill  Carrick  while  he  was  working  for  two^ 
weeks  at  Leech  Lake  with  J.H.  Y/ilson,  who  is  again  banding  ducks  for  Ducks  Unlimited 
on  that  project  this  season.  Mr.  Carrick  is  now  at  Brooks,  Alta,  and  will  later  be 
carrying  out  some  investigations  for  D.U.  at  Caron,  Sask. 
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Flower  preservation 


SASKATCHEWAN  '  S  OWN  LILIES 
t>y 

L.T.  Carmichael 

When  Saskatchewan  first  selected  the  western  red  lily  (Liliuin  umbellatum)  as 
the  floral  emblem  of  the  province,  it  was  a  fairly  common  plant  across  the  prairie. 

In  late  June  and  early  July  its  orange-red  flower  along  the  roadside,  in  low  sandy 
soils,  peering  above  the  green  grass  of  the  meadow,  was  a  most  attractive  sight. 
Loved,  admired  and  easily  recognized  by  all,  it  was  eagerly  sought  after  -  and  picked 

With  no  thought  of  harm  being  done,  the  motorist,  on  a  leisurely  run  in  the 
refreshing  coolness  of  a  long  summer  evening,  would  stop.  The  entire  family,  with 
joyful  enthusiasm,  would  run  here  and  there,  breaking  the  plants  off  at  the  ground 
level,  picking  great  bunches,  filling  their  pails,  their  arras  and  even  the  back  seat 
of  the  car.  Arriving  home,  they  confiscated  every  available  vase  and  fruit  sealer 
and  jar,  crowding  the  delicate  flowers  together,  like  prisoners  in  an  enemy  concen¬ 
tration  camp,  until  the  natural  beauty  of  the  mass  entirely  disappeared  and  the 
individual  lilies  hung  their  heads  in  shame,  never  to  look  upwards  again  towards  the 
blue  sky  and  the  setting  sun. 

The  lily  is  still  our  flov/er  emblem,  but  where  is  it?  Year  by  year  they  grad¬ 
ually  have  been  disappearing.  No  longer  do  they  wave  a  prairie  welcome  to  our  visit¬ 
ing  tourists,  travelling  along  our  trunk  highways,  but  have  retreated  back  and  back 
to  hidden  meadows  and  lonely  trails. 

This  is  an  appeal  to  those  who  love  nature  to  protect  the  lily  before  it  is  too 
late.  Those  who  have  gathered  it  so  indiscriminately  little  realized  that  in  picking 
the  flower  they  were  destroying  the  plant,  even  though  it  is  a  perennial.  Into  the 
flower  the  lily  puts  its  supreme  effort.  After  blossom  time  the  leaves,  through 
their  photosynthetic  efforts,  build  up  the  necessary  reserve  food  supply  for  another 
year.  When  the  flower  is  picked  it  is  nearly  always  broken  off  low  down  and  the 
leaves  are  taken  with  it  -  and  so  the  bulb  remains  depleted  and  the  roots  die  or 
require  several  years  to  regain  strength  enough  to  produce  more  flowers. 

As  a  province  and  a  nation  Twe  have  made  many  mistakes,  recognized  to  our  sorrow 
only  when  it  was  too  late.  We  have  over-gunned  the  ducks,  drained  the  swamps  and 
then  wondered  ?/hy  the  game  birds  were  disappearing;  we  have  killed  to  the  last  bird 
the  myriad  passenger  pigeons;  we  have  slashed  our  forests  with  no  thought  of  the 
future;  we  have  turned  valuable  prairie  land  into  a  dust  bowl;  we  have  eliminated 
our  natural  buffalo  population  and  have  hunted  to  extinction  species  after  species. 
Let  us  take  the  lesson,  learned  through  the  lack  of  conservation,  to  heart  and 
preserve  our  precious  wild  flowers. 

Flowers  such  as  the  red  lily  should  be  the  heritage  of  mankind  for  all  time . 

They  are  in  danger  of  destruction.  We  have  no  right  to  deny  to  future  generations 
the  joy  of  their  presence  -  no  right  to  rob  our  children  of  a  heritage  which  is  as 
rightfully  theirs  as  ours.  Admire  the  beauty  of  our  provincial  floral  emblem, 

"For  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these,"  but  refrain  from 
destroying  it,  that  others  may  later  join  in  the  admiration. 


As  a  footnote  to  Mr,  Carmichael’s  timely  article  we  would  ask  members  if  they 
absolutely  MUST  gather  the  Red  Lily,  to  be  sure  and  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  so 
doing.  CUT  the  stems  rather  than  try  to  break  them  off  and  be  sure  to  leave  at  least 
one  third  of  the  leafy  portion  to  ensure  replenishment  of  the  bulb.  Any.  attempt  to 
gather  the  lily  by  hand  usually  means  that  the  whole  stem  comes  up,  and ^ then,  not 
only  has  that  particular  plant  been  destroyed,  but  also  other  plants  which  might 
have  sprung  from  its  bulb. 

Far  better  -  as  Mr.  Carmichael  suggests  -  is  it  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  lily 
as  it  grows,  LEAVING  IT  FOR  OTHERS  TO  ENJOY.  If  every  member  of  the  Y.N.H.S.  would 
try  and  practice  this,  and  also  ’talk’  it,  the  idea  would  quickly  spread  and  the 
attention  of  the  general  public  would  be  drawn  to  the  crying  need  of  protecting 
our  Saskatchewan  flower  emblem. 
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BIKD  NOTES 


The  unseasonable  weather  this  past  spring  had,  as  might  be  expected,  a  marked 
effect  on  bird  migration*  As  noted  in  the  last  issue  of  the  "Blue  Jay”,  abnormally 
mild  temperatures  in  March  brought  many  of  the  early  migrants  back  some  weeks  ahead 
of  their  usual  time  schedule.  Then  came  cold  weather  in  April  and  our  bird  list  for 
that  month  was  far  shorter  than  usual.  The  larger  bodies  of  water  remained  ice-locked 
and  returning  diving  ducks  were  forced  to  resort  to  the  smaller  ponds  and  sloughs. 

L.T.  McKira,  K.C.,  reported  that  on  April  29  he  estimated  that  he  saw  1000  Scaup, 

250  Redheads,  25  Buffleheads  and  30  or  40  American  Mergansers  at  the  C.N.R,  Dam  at 
Melville.  "Never  before,”  he  wrote,  "have  I  seen  anything  like  the  number  of  diving 
ducks  at  one  spot,  as  I  sav/  this  Sunday." 

Continued  cold  weather  all  through  May  caused  a  heavy  mortality  among  small  birds. 
The  heavy  snow  storm  around  "V-E  Day"  took  a  terrific  toll  of  Myrtle  Warblers  in  the 
Yorkton  district.  Transient  birds  that  ordinarily  stay  for  a  few  days  and  then  move 
on  north  to  nest  "stopped  off"  much  longer  than  usual  -  Juncos  and  Tree  Sparrows, 
the  earliest  sparrows  to  come  back,  were  still  around  when  the  Harris  and  Clay-colored 
Sparrows  arrived  in  the  middle  of  May  and  the  Harris  Sparrow  and  White -throated 
Sparrow  lingered  in  the  underbrush  until  the  very  end  of  the  month. 

We  noted  too  an  unusual  number  of  ?/arblers  the  last  week  of  May  and  first  week 
of  June*  So  many  were  picked  up  dead,  however,  that  we  concluded  these  tiny  mites 
perished  from  the  dearth  of  insects  and  that  the  others  lacked  the  energy  to  move 
on  northward.  (In  normal  years  Yorkton  is  not  a  good  place  to  see  warblers).  The 
Swallows,  too,  due  to  cold  weather,  suffered  badly  from  lack  of  insect  food;  at 
Leech  Lake  both  Barn  and  Cliff  Swallows  sat  in  misery  in  low  bushes  around  the  Ducks 
Unlimited  cabin,  and  when  J.H,  Wilson  and  Bill  Carrick  v/alked  through,  the  birds 
v/ould  follow  close  behind  them  apparently  hoping  that  some  insects  might  be  stirred 
up.  All  in  all,  the  spring  of  1945  was  not  a  happy  one  for  the  birds. 


The  Screech  Owl,  which  was  listed  as  a  "hypothetical  species"  in  Mitchell’s 
1928  bird  list  for  Saskatchewan,  seems  slowly  becoming  more  common  in  wooded  areas 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province.  On  Feb.  28  E*M,  Callin,  Fort  San,  noted  a 
Screech  Owl  sitting  in  a  choke-cherry  tree  just  a  few  feet  off  the  Sanatorium  road 
as  he  went  to  work.  "Returning  in  the  evening",  he  writes,  "I  stopped  so  I  could 
look  the  bird  over  and  it  never  moved  although  I  advanced  to  within  a  few  feet. 

Here  I  examined  it  at  leisure,  noting  the  "ears"  and  its  grey  plumage  phase.  It 
did  not  move  when  I  threw  bits  of  snow  at  it  and  I  am  sure  had  it  been  within  my 
reach  I  could  have  taken  it  off  the  perch  in  my  hands."  (Note.  -  The  Screech  Owl 
occurs  in  two  colour  phases  grey  and  reddish-brown.  This  "day-long"  sitting  in  one 
spot  is  characteristic.  Those  who  do  not  know  this  bird  are  reminded  that  its  call 
is  an  eerie  quaver,  not  in  any  way  a  "screech," 


Some  time  ago  we  reported  two  instances  of  small  birds  (wrens)  nesting  in  the 
lower  portion  of  a  Swainson’s  Hawk’s  nest.  This  occurence  may  be  more  common  than 
is  usually  supposed.  Last  summer  v/e  discovered  that  a  pair  of  English  Sparrows  had 
built  their  untidy  nest  in  the  side  of  a  large  Swainson’s  Hawk’s  nest  which  we  had 
known  for  several  seasons.  Dick  Bird  also  told  us  of  finding  an  English  Sparrow's 
nest  in  a  similar  situation  last  summer.  This  is  something  for  which  members 
might  be  on  the  lookout.  As  far  as  we  know  it  is  only  the  nest  of  Swainson's 
Hawk  which  is  utilized  in  this  manner. 

In  this  connection,  however,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Flock  told  us  that  in  the 
coulees  of  the  Badlands,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  she  has  seen  the 
Mountain  Bluebird  nesting  in  cracks  in  the  cliffs  immediately  below  one  of  the 
huge  nests  of  the  Ferruginous  Hough-legged  Hawk. 
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BIRD  NOTES  (continued) 


The  Nipawin  Advertiser- Journal  carried  an  interesting  story  this  spring  of  a 
savage  and  unprovoked  attack  on  a  man  by  a  Great  Horned  Owl.  According  to  the 
paper  Joe  Wall  was  changing  a  tire  one  evening  with  the  aid  of  a  flashlight  held  by 
his  brother.  Suddenly  an  owl  pounced  on  his  back.  Its  cruel  claws  penetrated  his 
leather  jacket  and  all  his  clothes  beneath.  As  soon  as  his  brother  realized  what  had 
happened  he  killed  the  owl,  but  even  then  it  failed  to  free  its  surprised  victim.” 
This  is  a  puzzling  occurence;  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Great  Horned  Owl  will 
attack  anyone  ?/alking  near  its  hunting  grounds  and  wearing  a  cloth  or  fur  cap  which 
the  bird  may  mistake  for  a  rabbit  I  but  surely  a  man’s  leather-clad  back  can 
hardly  have  suggested  any  legitimate  prey. 


The  Starling  is  evidently  not  having  everything  its  own  way.  Mrs.  Marion  Nixon, 
Wauchope,  reports  that  at  their  farm  when  the  Grackles  came  back  this  spring  and 
found  the  Starlings  in  possession  around  the  barn  and  the  trees  in  its  vicinity, 
a  serious  altercation  took  place  and  the  starlings  had  to  retire  to  the  shelter  belt. 
Dick  Bird  also  witnessed  a  battle  royal  between  starlings  and  flickers  for  the 
possession  of  a  nosting  hole  in  a  telephone  pole.  -  More  power  to  our  native  birds! 


Ring-nocked  Duck.  About  20  seen  by  E.M.  Gallin  at  Fort  Qu’Appelle  on  April  29  and  a 

single  bird  May  1.  Mr.  Gallin  states  that  he  found  he  could 
” separate  them  from  the  Lesser  Scaup  at  a  considerable  distance.” 

Hudsonian  Gurlew.  Noted  at  Melville  by  L.T.  McKim,  K.C.,  May  20.  An  arctic  nesting 

curie?/  rarely  seen  in  migration  on  the  prairies. 


Red-backed  Sandpiper. 

belly  patch. 


One  or  two  seen  during  a  space  of  two  weeks  from  May  24  to 
June  7  by  Bill  Carrick  at  Leech  Lake.  Reddish  back  and  black 


Hudsonian  Godwit.  Seen  at  Leech  Lake  May  25  by  J.H.  Wilson.  Recognized  by  white 

rump.  A  darker  bird  than  the  Marbled  Godwit. 

American  Avocet.  A  single  bird  seen  at  east  end  of  Qu’Appelle  Lake  May  6  by  E.M. 

Callin.  Eight  pairs  nesting  on  gravelly  island  at  Leech  Lake  in 
company  with  Ring-billed  Gulls,  reported  by  Bill  Carrick. 


Robin,  An  albino  Robin  present  at  Moosomin  in  April.  According  to  Mrs,  H.  Downing, 
"the  bird  did  not  possess  a  single  colored  feather,  and  was  a  dazzling  white. 

Philadelphia  Vireo.  One  picked  up  dead  at  Yorkton  June  5.  Closely  resembles 

the  Warbling  Vireo  but  underparts  clear  yellow. 

Magnolia  Warbler.  Many  noted  in  migration  at  Yorkton  this  year .  One  picked  up 

dead  June  5. 


Connecticut  W&rbler.  Captured  beating  against  a  downtown  store  windo ?/  in  Yorkton. 

Banded  by  Stuart  Houston. 


Purple  Finch.  Noted  at  Yorkton  June  3  by  Stuart  Houston.  Normally  they  would  have 

gone  through  before  May  15.  First  seen  date  for  this  year  April  24. 

Lincoln  Sparrow.  A  large  number  of  these  unobtrusive  little  sparrows  noted  in  mig¬ 
ration  at  Yorkton  and  at  Sheho  (W.  Niven). 
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— .£.c vi.nP.A,^1  Museum •  collections  of  the  Provincial  Museum  are  now  being  rearranged 

in  the  Normal  School  Building,  Regina.  This  building"' has  now  ° 
been  taken  over  by  the  Provincial  Government  for  offices,  which  means  that  the  former 
auditorium,  the  gymnasium  and  several  other  rooms  are  new  available  for  the  display 
'■  f  specimens.  All  daylight  has  been  excluded  from  these  rooms  and  fluorescent 
lighting  installed  to  prevent  fading  of  specimens.  The  mounted  birds  and  animals, 
mainly  the  work  of  H*  Hedley  Mitchell  and  Fred  Bard,  n ew  shew  to  great  advantage  and 
are  most  certainly  11  second  to  none.1*  Recently  also,  two  important  archaeological  and 
fossil  collections  have  been  acquired.  The  museum  is  not  yet  open  to  the  general 
public,  but  as  soon  as  it  is,  all  ”Blue  Jay”  members  should  make  a  point  of  seeing 
what  splendid  material  v/e  have  in  our  Provincial  Museum.  The  Director,  F,  Dunk,  and 
his . assistant , Fred  Bard,  Curator,  have  very  definite  plans  for  making  the  Museum  an 
active  educational  force  in  all  matters  connected  with  wildlife.  As  a  provincial 
institution,  the  Provincial  Museum  belongs  to  us  all,  and  we  should  all  most  certain¬ 
ly  make  use  of  it  and  perhaps  in  the  net  too  distant  future  it  will  be  possible  to 
have  a  special  Museum  Building  erected.  The  collections  we  have  are  v/orthy  of  such 
a  building. 

Insect  Survey.  We  mentioned  last  year  the  survey  which  is  being  made  from  the 

Dominion  Entomological  Laboratory  at  Indian  Head,  of  the  insects 
which  affect  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  agricultural  areas  of  the  prairie  provinces, 
under  the  direction  of  Lloyd  0.  Peterson,  Officer  in  Charge.  We  recently  received 
the  report  for  1944.  In  1944  some  53  persons  assisted  in  this  survey  by  sending  in 
specimens,  but  Mr,  Peterson  is  hoping  that  ’’the  number  of  persons  interested  in  trees 
and  their  care,  and  willing  to  assist  with  this  Survey  project,  can  be  increased 
eventually  from  52  assisting  in  1944  to  four  or  five  hundred  so  that  no  agricultural 
area  of  any  size  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Peace  River  will  be  left  out.” 

Special  boxes  are  supplied  in  which  to  nail  specimens  and  postage  is  also 
included  with  each  box.  If  anyone  would  care  to  assist  in  this  Survey  by  sending 
samples  of  tree  or  shrub  foliage  attacked  by  insects,  will  they  please  write  to 
Mr.  Peterson  at  Indian  Head,  A  reply  giving  name  and  particulars  of  each  specimen 
sent  in  is  always  received  by  all  cooperators.  We  would  also  point  out  that  anyone 
whose  trees  or  shrubs  are  subject  tc  any  insect  pest,  oan  obtain  full  information 

as  to  the  best  method  of  control,  if  a  specimen  of  the  attacking  insect  is  forwarded 

to  the  Indian  Head  Laboratory.  As  Mr.  Petersen  explained  to  us  in  conversation  last 
year,  very  little  is  knoY/n  as  yet  with  regard  to  the  distribution  and  occurence  of 
insect  pests  affecting  trees  in  the  prairie  provinces,  so  for  this  reason  this 
Survey  is  extremely  valuable  -  we  all  knew  what  trees  and  shrubs  mean  to  prairie 

residents.  Planted  shade,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are  all  included, 

as  well  as  native  trees  and  shrubs. 

Maple  Sugar  Making.  Apparently  the  making  of  maple  sugar  is  carried  out  in  many 

parts  of  Saskatchewan.  In  fact,  in  view  of  the  present  shortage, 
Y/e  might  all  have  vjell  tried  our  hand  at  it  this  year!  The  Leader  Post  reported 
May  7  that  ’’Martin  Thompson,  prominent  farmer  in  the  Ernfold  district,  tapped  25 
Manitoba  maples  this  year  and  collected  some  ten  pails  of  syrup  -  the  result  being 
a  syrup  just  as  good  as  any  you  can  buy.”  W.A.  Brownlee  has  a  photo,  taken  in  1943 
of  Tern  Whiteman,  an  Indian  of  the  Sioux  Reserve,  Qu'Appelle  Valley,  standing  ever  a 
fire  making  sugar  from  syrup  Y/hich  he  had  collected  in  small  tins,  placed  near  the 
base  of  the  trees.  And  Mayor  Peaker  of  Yorkton  was  telling  us  that  from  the  time 
when  he  first  came  to  this  district  fifty  years  ago  until  quite  recently,  the  Indians 
used  to  make  maple  sugar  at  Maple  Island,  east  of  Crescent  Lake, 


F.S.  Lucas,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Canora,  found  a  banded  robin  with  a 
broken  wing  on  his  doorstep,  May  6.  Unfortunately  his  attempts  to  save  the  bird  were 
unsuccessful,  but  he  was  informed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  that  the  bird 
had  been  banded  by  W.L.  Wother spoon,  July  28,  1942,  at  Hyas,  Sask. 
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FUR  NOT  FEATHERS 


The  Coyote  controversy  still  continues.  On  one  side  are  those  who  want  the 
bounty  on  coyotes  increased,  sc  that  more  hunters  will  be  tempted  to  go  after  ’’this 
scourge  of  Saskatchewan  farming  communities" ,  while  on  the  other  hand  another  group 
think  that  the  misdeeds  of  the  coyote  have  been  "grossly  exaggerated"  and  that  these 
animals  play  a  valuable  role  in  keeping  ground  squirrels  and  other  rodents  under 
control.  As  our  members  should  know  by  now,  the  "Blue  Jay"  is  completely  in  accord 
with  Taverner’s  statement  in  "Birds  of  Canada"  that  -  "when  a  species  increases  in 
numbers  detrimental  to  man’s  interests,  it  is  expedient  and  justifiable  to  reduce 
them."  But  at  the  same  time  we  feel  that,  in  an  area  as  large  and  diversified  as 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  any  predator  control  should  be  a  matter  for  the 
municipality  or  some  other  local  unit.  Often  individual  animals  of  a  species  may  do 
great  ham  in  a  concentrated  area  while  in. another  district  the  same  species  may  be 
practically  harmless  or  even  beneficial.  We  also  feel  that  an  over-all  bounty  on 
any  species  tends  to  develop  a  wrong  attitude  towards  wildlife  in  general. 

With  regard  to  the  present  abundance  of  the  coyote,  it  appears  that  the  coyote 
has  a  nine  to  ten  year  cycle  and  that  at  the  moment  they  are  at  a  peak  of  abundance. 
There  are  some  observers,  however,  who  state  that  the  present  peak  of  abundance  is 
not  as  high  as  that  in  1935  and  comments  on  this  would  be  of  interest. 


We  continue  to  hear  of  Woodchucks  becoming  more  common  in  southern  sections  of 
the  province.  F.  Dunk,  Director  of  the  Provincial  Museum,  tells  us  that  one  was 
reported  from  Regina  Beach  last  summer. 


It  is  still  hard  to  convince  some  people  that  the  mounds  of  earth  thrown  up  by 
the  Pocket  Gopher  are  the  work  of  the  pocket  gopher  and  not  the  mole.  Actually 
there  are  nc  moles  in  Saskatchev/an  and  we  suggest  that  any  "unbeliever"  trap  a. 
pocket  gopher  and  examine  the  external  cheek  pockets  in  which  this  animal  carries 
supplies  of  food  to  its  burrow.  The  pocket  gopher  is  a  rodent  or  "gnawer"  and  one 
glance  at  its  strong  chisel-shaped  incisor  teeth  will  explain  how  it  can  make  short 
shrift  of  a  bed  of  carrots!  Moles  and  shrews,  on  the  other  hand,  are  carnivorous 
and  have  fine,  sharply  pointed  teeth  for  cracking  small  bones  or  the  hare  horny  shell 
cases  of  beetles. 


Jumping  Mice  were  seen  recently  springing  up  from  the  grass  at  Leech  Lake,  by 
J.H.  Wilson  and  Bill  Carrick.  Some  species  of  Jumping  Mice  are  said  to  be  able  to 
make  bounds  of  from  five  to  six  feet  with  complete  easej  although  not  actually 
uncommon,  very  few  people  ever  3ee  these  agile  little  creatures,  since  they  tone  to 
lie  close  in  the  grass  until  the  intruder  is  almost  upon  them. 


We  understand  that  an  Otter  was  recently  run  over  by  a  car  on  the  high?/ay  near 
Tessier  (S.W.  of  Saskatoon)  but  have  not  complete  details.  The  Otter  has  been 
described  as  "the  member  of  the  weasel  family  best  adapted  to  an  aquatic  existance" 
(webbed  feet,  dense  fur  impervious  to  water,  etc.).  At  the  same  tine  the  Otter  is 
given  to  making  long  overland  journeys  between  feeding  grounds  and  this . probably 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  one  on  a  main  highway.  We  were  under  the  impression 
that  the  Otter  had  been  practically  exterminated  in  Saskatchewan,  and  should  like 
to  hear  of  any  others  seen  in  recent  years. 


A  lynx  has  recently  been  seen  on  several  occasions  close  to  the  buildings 
at  a  farm  north  of  Yorkton. 
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SASKATCHEWAN  BIRD  BANDERS . 


4.  R.H.,  Carter,  Jr,,  MUSCOW.  Beginning  his  banding  activities  in  1923,  R.H.  Carter, 

Jr. ,  has  banded  a  total  of  4710  individuals  of  71 
species.  House  Wrens  top  his  list  with  1172  individuals  banded,  followed  by  Slate- 
colored  Junco  (777);  Tree  Sparrow  (334);  Black-capped  Chickadee  (223);  Clay- 
colored  Sparrow  (165);  American  Crow  (155);  White -throated  Sparrow  (141);  Barn 
Swallow  (137);  Catbird  (133)  and  Robin  (113). 

Unusual  birds  banded  by  Mr.  Carter  include  American  Bittern 
(6);  Sharp- shinned  Hawk  (4);  Cooper’s  Hawk  (2);  Pigeon  Hawk  (4);  Ruffed  Grouse  (36) 
Black-billed  Cuckoo  (3);  Richardson  Owl  (3);  Saw-whet  Owl  (9)5  Belted  Kingfisher 
(1);  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  (9);  Canada  Jay  (2);  Blue  Jay  (10);  Long-billed 
Marsh  Wren  (2)  and  Spotted  Towhee  (11). 

In  the  early  years  of  his  banding,  Mr.  Garter  banded  nearly 
all  birds  as  nestlings.  More  recently  he  has  used  a  Flat  Trap  (a  trap  with  a  hinged 
flap  at  one  end  supported  by  a  stick.  When  a  string  is  pulled  by  the  operator,  the 
flap  drops  down  to  trap  the  birds  inside).  Hawks  were  banded  as  nestlings,  but  a 
number  of  crows  were  caught  in  No,  1  steel  traps,  which  had  a  steel  wire  to  keep  the 
jaws  (which  were  wrapped  with  cloth)  from  closing  too  tight. 

Mr.  Carter  has  obtained  no  less  than  12  recoveries  from  the 
31  Red-tailed  Hawks  which  he  has  banded.  One  Red-tailed  Hawk,  banded  June  29/24  was 
killed  at  Ethel,  Louisiana,  Jan.  17/33,  when  the  bird  had  attained  the  ripe  old  age 
of ^  slightly  over  13ljr  years!  Another  Muscow  Red-tail  was  caught  at  Rose,  Kansae, 

H4  years  after  banding,  while  another  individual  was  killed  at  Burton,  Texas,  at  the 
age  of  lOg-  years. 

A  number  of  Hairy  and  Downy  Woodpeckers  and  Black-capped 
Chickadees  returned  to  his  station  regularly  each  winter.  One  Hairy  Woodpecker 
reached  the  age  of  9-jr  years,  and  a  Chickadee  returned  six  years  it  was  banded f 

A  Crow  was  shot  at  the  nearby  Pasqua  Indian  Reserve  7  years  after  it  was  banded.  A 
Bank  Swallow  banded  July  7/29  was  found  dead,  El  Carmen,  Rio  Madre  de  Dios,  Territory 
de  Colonias  del  Norte,  Bolivia,  in  June, 1935!  The  bird  was  then  six  years  old, 

A  Bittern  banded  by  Mr.  Carter  travelled  to  Burr  Oak,  Ark.; 
a  Flicker  flew  to  Terrill,  Texas;  A  Swainson's  Hawk  was  shot  at  Ellendale,  N.D.; 
and  a  House  Wren  was  found  injured  at  Wells  River,  Vermont.  An  adult  male  Cowbird, 
banded  June  13/29  was  found  dead  at  San  Juan,  New  Mexico  on  July  2/29.  This  bird 
had  travelled  over  1000  miles  in  18  days.  (A  similar  record  of  a  cowbird  migrating 
south  in  the  middle  of  summer  is  listed  in  Roberts’  ’’Birds  of  Minnesota”  -  in  this 
case  the  bird  took  from  July  1  to  Aug.  9  to  travel  from  Minnesota  to  Texas.  Perhaps 
extensive  banding  of  this  species  would  prove  that  there  is  a  regular  southward 
migration  of  male  cowbirds  at  this  time  of  year) . 

Mr.  Carter  has  records  of  five  Black-capped  Chickadees  which 
were  banded  in  the  "winter,  and  caught  again  at  their  nests  in  the  summer.  This 
proves  that  some,  perhaps  all,  of  the  wintering  Chickadees  remain  in  the  same  district 
all  year,  although  many  observers  claim  that  there  is  a  definite  migration  of 
Chickadees  each  Fall.  Perhaps  the  immature  birds  are  the  wanderers. 

As  has  been  noted  above,  Mr.  Carter  has  nrore  or  less  special¬ 
ized  in  House  Wrens.  He  received  a  good  percentage  of  returns  from  his  adult  wrens 
(of  79  adults  banded  in  1927  and  1928,  when  he  banded  House  Wrens  extensively,  16, 
or  over  20%  returned  the  following  year) .  He  found  that  the  wrens  keep  the  same 
mate  for  one  year,  even  though  they  raise  several  broods,  but  that  they  never  keep 
the  same  mates  for  two  years  in  succession,  nor  do  they  often  return  to  the  same 
nest.  Of  800  or  900  nestlings  banded,  only  four  were  caught  the  next  year  by  Mr. 
Carter.  However,  one  was  caught  at  nearby  Lipton,  where  she  had  a  nest.  Probably 
most  young  birds  return  to  the  same  general  district  the  next  year,  say  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles,  but  not  to  the  immediate  locality  where  they  were  raised. 

A  Tree  Swallow,  banded  at  Regina  by  J.A.  Briggs,  was  caught 
by  Mr.  Carter  at  Muscow  two  years  later.  At  that  time  it  was  raising  young. 
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THE  LEAF -CUT TER  BEE 
by  John  D.  Ritchie 

The  Leaf-cutter  Bees,  the  Megachilidae,  are  possibly  the  most  interesting 
members  of  an  extremely  interesting  family.  Unlike  the  ’’social”  hive  bees,  the 
Leaf- cutters  are  ’’solitary”  bees,  the  mother  bee  making,  and  provisioning,  the 
nest  entirely  through  her  own  efforts. 

Here  in  short  is  the  life  cycle  of  the  Leaf-cutter  -  when  the  weather  gets 
really  warm  in  the  spring,  the  pupae  change  to  adults  and  with  their  strong  jaws 
chew  their  way  out  of  the  nest  cells  and  take  wing.  For  several  days  they  fly 
around  and  during  this  time  mating  takes  place.  Scon  after  this  females  choose 
nest  sites.  They  pick  on  various  places  -  I  have  found  their  nests  in  the 
deserted  tunnels  of  wood  borers  in  fire  wood;  in  the  hollow  stems  of  plants  such 
as  the  big  Cow  Parsnip;  between  the  shingles  of  a  roof,  and  under  stones.  Some 
species  even  bore  holes  in  solid  wood  and  one  of  these  once  bored  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  log  of  my  cabin  and  worked  for  several  days  before  completing  the  job. 

Once  the  hole  is  ready  the  Leaf-cutter  Bee  proceeds  to  construct  a  thimble¬ 
shaped  nest  made  from  round  or  oblong  pieces  of  leaf  which  she  cuts  from  such 
plants  as  the  wild  rose  and  the  fire-weed.  On  one  occasion  1  split  open  a 
block  of  wood  and  found  a  tier  of  no  less  than  eighteen  nest  cells  inside  a 
tunnel  in  the  block.  I  counted  the  different  pieces  of  leaf  which  were  used 
in  the  building  of  one  cell  and  found  they  numbered  35.  Assuming  that  each 
cell  had  the  same  number  of  pieces,  this  particular  bee  must  have  collected 
630  pieces  to  complete  the  tier  of  cells. 

As  each  ’’thimble”  is  completed,  the  mother  bee  fills  it  with  a  mixture  of 
pollen  and  nectar  and  then  on  top  of  this  food  supply  she  deposits  one  egg. 

She  then  cuts  seme  circular  pieces  of  leaves,  a  little  bigger  than  the  top  of 
the  cell,  and  jams  several  of  these  down  close  to  form  a  tight  lid  or  cover . 

This  done  she  proceeds  to  construct  another  cell,  and  yet  another,  until  worn 
out  with  her  summer’s  labours,  she  dies  and  never  sees  the  babies  for  which 
she  worked  so  industriously. 

When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  larvae  feed  on  the  food  supply  stored  within  the 
cell  and  then  transform  into  the  pupa  stage  after  weaving  a  paper  like  cocoon. 
Then  in  spring  each  pupa  changes  into  an  adult  bee  and  the  life  cycle  begins 
all  over  again. 

There  is  a  species  which  nests  in  among  the  logs  of  my  cabin  which  is  most 
pugnacious.  Once,  while  I  was  watching,  one  of  them  came  back  with  a  load  of 

pollen.  She  popped  head  first  into  her  tunnel  and  after  unloading,  came  out  and 

then  backed  into  her  hole.  At  that  moment  another  bee  came  by,  apparently 

hunting  for  a  nesting  site  and  poked  her  head  into  the  door-way  of  the  first  bee. 

Immediately  her  head  was  seized  by  the  rightful  owner  and  the  greatest  buzzing 
ensued.  I  grabbed  the  intruder  with  my  tweezers  but  the  little  house-keeper 
hung  right  on  until  she  was  almost  pulled  bodily  out  of  the  entrance.  Only 
then  did  she  release  her  hold  and  back  inside  again,'  Later  on  I  captured 
her  and  sent  her  with  some  other  specimens  to  Dr.  Chas.  Michener  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  When  returned  to  me,  I  found  her  name 
to  be  Magachile  pugnata,  which  X  thought  to  be  quite  appropriate. 

Leaf-cutter  bees  are  stout,  strong  bees,  darker  in  colour  than . the 
honey-bee  and  vary  greatly  in  size .  The  under  side  of  the  abdomen  is  ve,ry 
hairy  and  is  used  to  carry  pollen.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  other 
observers  would  record,  in  the  ’’Blue  Jay”,  the  different  places  in  whic 
they  have  come  across  the  nests  of  these  fascinating  insects,  or  anything 
else  they  may  have  noticed  about  them.  Even  if  one  has  never  seen  a  nest, 
all  of  us  have  noted  leaves  and  even  flower  petals  from  which  circular 
pieces  have  been  clipped  by  the  Leaf-cutter.  Try  to  watch  some  of  these 
bees  at  work  this  summer. 
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INFORMATION  PLEASE 


Most  of  cur  members  will  already  have  heard  of  the  effort  being  made  this 
summer  to  try  and  locate  nesting  sites  of  the  Whooping  Crane.  This  survey  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  of  the  United  States  and  the  National 
Audubon  Society  and  is  being  undertaken  in  Canada  by  Fred  Bard  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Provincial  Museum  who  has  been  loaned  to  these  organizations  through  co-operation 
of  F.  Dunk,  Director  of  the  Provincial  Museum.  Mr.  Bard  has  been  in  the  field  since 
June  1.  The  Whooping  Crane,  largest  bird  on  the  American  continent,  at  one  time 
nested  in  many  marsh  areas  in  north-western  Canada.  Today,  however ,  it  faces 
extinction.  One  or  two  birds  were  reported  as  seen  in  migration  this  spring,  and  if 
anyone  can  supply  any  further  information  they  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the 
Provincial  Museum.  If  a  nest  is  discovered  it  is  proposed  to  plant  a  constant 
guard  to  protect  the  birds  and  their  young  from  any  disturbance  or  predation.  Added 
protection  will  also  be  given  these  birds  in  their  wintering  grounds  in  Texas.  Also 
watch  for  the  Whooping  Crane  in  the  Fall  migration  and  if  seen,  wire  or  get  in  touch 
immediately  with  the  Provincial  Museum  at  Regina, 


Last  summer  we  asked  for  information  regarding  the  number  of  Mourning  Doves  as 
compared  with  previous  seasons,  since  a  serious  drop  in  numbers  had  been  noted  by 
United  States  authorities.  Out  of  12  replies  received,  only  three  reported  any 
noticeable  decrease  and  most  correspondents  stated  that  the  Mourning  Dove  was  one 
bird  which  had  become  increasingly  common  in  recent  years.  However,  this  year  we 
have  noticed  a  decided  scarcity  of  Mourning  Doves  in  the  Yorkton  area  and  we  should 
like  reports  from  other  members,  particularly  these  who  wrote  in  last  year. 


The  Turtle  is  one  animal  which  never  seems  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
’’Blue  Jay.”  The  Snapping  Turtle  has  been  taken  in  the  Souris  River,  and  the  Painted 
or  ”Mud”  Turtle  is  not  infrequently  seen  in  the  Qu’Appelle  Valley  -  Yorkton  fisher¬ 
men  noted  one  sunning  itself  on  a  log  at  Round  Lake,  May  24.  Does  the  Painted 
Turtle  occur  north  of  the  Qtt’ JLppelle?  And  has  any  member  ever  had  the  luck  to  come 
upon  a  female  turtle  excavating  a  hole  in  which  to  deposit  her  eggs? 


We  had  a  most  interesting  reply  from  Judge  A.E.  Bence,  North  Battleford,  to  our 
query  re  the  Pinnated  or  Square-tailed  Grouse  (the  true  Prairie  Chicken).  He  states- 
’’Pinnated  Grouse  used  to  be  plentiful  on  the  open  prairie  adjoining  the  Quill  Lakes. 
During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  run  into  the  odd  covey  north  of  Saskatoon.  I  once 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  courtship  display  of  the  cock  Pinnated  Grouse.  There 
were  just  a  pair  of  birds  near  a  slough  between  Radison  and  Borden.  The  cock  was 
about  fifty  feet  from  the  female  and  would  strut  a  few  paces,  then  stop  and  inflate 
his  orange  neck  pouches  till  they  were  nearly  the  size  of  a  golf  ball.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the*  pouches  were  inflated,  the  stiff  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  neck  were 
raised  up  until  they  stood  above  the  head.  As  the  pouches  were  deflated,  the  side 
feather  fell*  too.  The  booming  sound  was  made  during  deflation.  This  performance 
was  repeated,  several  times  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  1  stopped  and  watched. 

%  car  was  within  100  yards.” 


Some  years  ago,  Ladislove  Mart inov sky,  Gerald,  came  across  a  yellow-flowered 
form  of  the  Red  Lily.  Although  he  has  often  tried  to  find  the  variety  again, 
he  has  never  been  able  to,  and  if  anyone  has  plants  of  this  yellow-flowered  lily, 
''-r •  Martinovsky  would  be  glad  to  purchase  a  few  bulbs. 


We  would  li^  any  notes  as  to  the  occurence  of  the  Chimney  Swift  in  Saskatchewar 
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DO  YOU  KNOW? 


No,  5.  The  Tiger  Salamander .  The  Tiger  Salamander,  although  widely  distributed  in 

Saskatchewan,  is  not  often  noted  and  when  it  is  seen, 
is  usually  erroneously  referred  to  as  a  "lizard”  -  more  often  than  not,  as  "that 
horrible  lizard  creature,"  Actually  salamanders  are  quite  harmless  and  are  in  many 
ways  most  interesting  creatures. 

Unlike  lizards,  which  are  scaled,  salamanders  have  a 
smooth  moist  skin  and  belong  to  the  same  class  as  frogs  (Amphibia)  going  through  an 
aquatic  larval  (or  tadpole)  stage  when  they  breathe  by  means  of  gills.  As  adults 
they  develop  lungs  and  take  to  the  land,  returning  to  the  water  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
spring.  The'  larval  form  of  the  salamander  closely  resembles  the  adult  but  is 
distinguished  by  having  external  plumelike  gills  and  a  w ide  finned  tail  -  the  limbs 
appear  before  the  larvae  are  ready  to  leave  the  water. 

Adult  salamanders  have  no  means  of  self  defence  so 
their  only  hope  of  safety  lies  in  concealment,  which  explains  why  they  are  usually 
found  in  cellars,  under  logs,  in  well  pits,  ice  houses  or  any  place  where  there  is 
dampness  and  concealment.  During  the  winter  they  hibernate,  sometimes  in  very 
large  numbers.  Evelyn  Binnie  reported  that  at  Tullis  she  had  seen  the  wall  of  an 
earth  cellar  cave  in  ,  the  weight  of  a  mass  of  salamanders  behind  it.  Adult 
salamanders  are  usually  from  six  to  eight  inches  long  and  vary  in  colour  from  rusty 
black,  with  irregular  blotches  of  yellow,  to  a  plain  olive-green  or  black. 

Salamanders  form  an  important  item  in  the  diet  of 
pelicans,  herons  and  bitterns j  sandhill  cranes  and  horned  owls  are  also  said  to  eat 
them.  They  are  also  said  to  be  cannibals,  the  larger  larvae  eating  the  smaller  ones! 

There  is  one  form  of  salamander,  the  Mud  Puppy,  which 
never  leaves  the  water,  keeping  its  gills  all  through  its  life.  The  Mud  Puppy  has 
never  definitely  been  recorded  for  Saskatchewan  but  since  it  is  often  elsewhere 
confused  with  the  larval  form  of  the  Tiger  Salamander  it  is  worth  noting  that  & 
sure  way  to  distinguish  between  the  two  is  the  fact  that  the  Tiger  Salamander  has 
five  toes  on  the  hind  feet  and  the  Mud  Puppy  only  four. 


BOOKS 

Wild  Flowers  of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  by  Elizabeth  B.  Flock.  In  a  second  edition 

of  Mrs.  Flock’s  useful  little  book,  the 
average  height  of  each  flower  has  been  included.  This  will  prove  most  helpful. 
School  Aid  and  Text  Book  Publishing  Co.  Regina.  Price  75  cents. 

Food  Habits  of  the  Coyote.  United  States  Wildlife  Research  Bulletin  No.  4. 

An  extremely  interesting  report  of  scientific  finding 
regarding  the  food  habits  of  the  coyote.  Price  20  cents  (U.S.A.  currency). 

Write  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A, 

Elementary  Geology  for  Canada,  by  E.S.  Moore,  Professor  of  Geology,  University 

of  Toronto.  Written  "especially  to  serve  the 
readers  in  Canada  where  geology  is  so  important  in  the  life  of  the  people"  and 
exactly  the  book  many  naturalists  have  been  needing  for  their  library.  The  maps 
and  illustrations  are  excellent  -  the  only  thing  we  regret  is  that  Yorkton 
figures  in  it  by  supplying  a  picture  of  "an  approaching  dust  storm  or  ’duster’." 
Price  44.00.  J,M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Canada. 

RqElL42^.3  and  Amuhihin  of  Minnesota,  by  W.J.  Breckenridge .  A  n^w  bock  which  also 

~  '  ~~  covers  the  majority  of  species  found  in 

Saskatchewan.  yjq  think  that  many  of  our  members  will  want  to  possess  a  copy  since 
a  moderately  priced  book  which  includes  both  reptiles  and  amphibia  is  something 
unusual.  The  distribution  maps  for  North  America  will  prove  most  useful. 
University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis.  Price  42.50  (U.S.  currency) 
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